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E. BINDER 
MILLINER 


1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 


Reduction in remaining stock. 





The Man and His Watch 


The man who selects good works in 
buying a watch will seldom miss a 
train or an appointment. 

We sell only the dependable kind 
of watches, at right prices—and 
have been selling them for nearly 
a century. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1810. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


40% a year by investing in SEATTLE Mortgages 
and City Bonds. dl — no commissions. 


HENRY C. ASH, 1501 “uaska Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day on Nicut 


PHILADELPHIA 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 






EXPERT Watchmakers 


ES TNOUSHED 


Competent, trust- 
worthy workmen 
will repair your 
watch if left with us. 
And our charges are 
moderate. 


RIGGS @ BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 
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a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


WANTED.— POSITION BY MIDDLE-AGED 
woman, as housekeeper, or companion for 

an elderly person Address for particulars, Mar- 

tha A. Kohl, Box 74, Langhorne, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ANTED—A MOTHER’S COMPANION AND 

helper, in an unspoiled country, in a colony 

of artists and their friends. Address Mrs. G. M. 
Marshall, New Hope, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ANTED.-—HOME 1N COUNTRY, IN 
Friends’ family, for bright healthy orphan 
girlof 14. Nowages. Treated as one of family. 
Call in afternoon on Mrs. J. H. Lytell, 239 N. 18th 
St., Phila. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address — R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Wastngeen. D. C. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


LADY OWNING HER HOME OFFERS FOR 
rent two single or communicating rooms in 
second story wlth bath adjoining. Desirable loca- 
tion in West Philadelphia within half a square of 
Baring street subway and Spring Garden street 
ears. Table board served near by. Business gen- 
tlemen preferred. References. Address, B, A 
this office. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 
Excellent Accomodations for Transient 


and Permanent guests. 
Single rooms and suites 
Newly furnished, modern conveniences, 
efficient service, terms on application 
25c. MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE 25c. 
(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
Dinner, 12 to2 P. M. 
2 Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Visiting Friends should make the Asso- 
ciation rooms their head-quarters 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


AROUND THE WORLD 

Small party will sail from New York 
November 28. Six months. Write for 
particulars. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 North 19th St. Philadelphia 








BUCK HILL FALLS 


The topic of the hour, among swimmers and 
non-swimmers alike, is the new Pool, now in plain 
sight ahead. The Carnival Fair held last week 
(on the 8th) was a great success, and added $575 
to the amount on hand. Miscellaneous donations 
of $76.88 were received by the Committee of cot- 
tage owners who are in charge of the project, and 
contributions from 25 cottages themselves have 
brought the total to $1246.88. 


To build the pool complete with all the desir- 
able “fixings” will take about $1500.00, so that 
there is a balance needed of about $250. With 40 
more cottages to hear from, it is expected that 
this sum will be soon raised. 


Active work on the pool should begin as soon 
as masons can be obtained. A walk of two hun- 
dred yards to the bathing place, instead of the long 
mile down to Glenmere, will be highly appreciated 
as will the higher temperature of the water. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
1024 Race St. Philadelphia. 


AT BUCK HILL FALLS 


For rent, furnished, for September, “‘The Hem- 
locks.”’ Unexcelled view. Equipped for housekeep- 
ing if desired. Address, Dr. Speakman, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 





FOR SALE. 


6% Real Estate Mortgages. 
7% Improvement District Bonds. 
For sale in sums to suit. 


Write for particulars. 


Edgar Lea Cowgill, 
Bellingham, Wash. 





FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadetphia, Pe 


CHILDREN DIE 


in the tenements these hot days. Our 
FRESH AIR FARM is closing for lack of 
funds. This Farm is at Greens Farms, 
Conn., accommodating eighty mothers 
and babies, little boys and girls, and has 
been successfully run for nine years. 
Over $1,300 of the usual subscriptious 
have been withheld owing to financial 
depression. If youcan help to keep this 
Fresh Air Work open please mail checks 
to C. S. Stone, 44 Hubert St., New 
York City. 


THE FRIENDLY AID SOCIETY. 


248 East 34th Street 
New York City 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY | 


2 . 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association | 
(Limited.) | 

| 

| 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM, 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY Time, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP’’ PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


— 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia, 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
slass Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


At The Turn of the Road (verse) 
A Son of the Soil 


| Course. Music. 


Martin Academy 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends A Day School for Boys and Girls. 
Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 
Departments. 

For catalogues apply to 
JAMES N. RICHARDSON, A. B., Principal 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 
J. EUGENE BAKER, Principa: 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


| LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Present-day Pioneer 
Self-improvement of Northern 
Colored People 
The Yellow Peril . 
First-day School Libraries. II 
The Correspondence Course 
Editorial :— 
Old Meeting Houses . 
Ready for the Conference 
The Eastern Special to Winona 
Lake ee 
Local Interest in the Conference . 
Western Friends to Winona Lake 
Incidentals at Winona Lake 
Abington Quarterly Meeting 
Tendency toward Unity 
Hannah R. Janney . 
From Isolated Friends. II 
Friends in Japan . 
Friends in North Carolina 
Friends in New England . 
Something Better than Money 
Invitation (verse) 
Friends’ Associations 
Books and Reading 
Births 
Deaths 
Notes and Announcements . 


| Stenographer 


| 
OFFICES : 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Deiaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 


508 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
{920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


\ Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. | 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue, 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the priuciples of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, President, 

Locust Valley, New York. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepa 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
Seorge School, Penna. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila, 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


Something in this great universe is wrong! | 


Why do some of us have so many blessings and 
others not even the bare necessities of life? Some 
one will answer, “Their own fault.” We admit 
in many cases it is, but let us ask ourselves the 
question, would we, with the same unfortunate 
inheritance and miserable environment, do any 
better,—have any more ambitions? 
ANNA TRAVILLA SPEAKMAN. 


AT THE TURN OF THE ROAD. 


When comes at last my destined hour to die— 
When here entranced I may no longer stay 
To mingle in the wonders of the day— 

To wander hill and sea and watch the sky— 

I know my dust will most serenely lie: 

For confidence is mine in Nature’s way; 
I know her summons never can betray; 
Her magic touch holds naught to terrify. 


If it were good to come—to learn of life— 
No less it must be good to go—to learn 
What strength and mystery reside in death. 
I here have known the full of joy and strife, 
And smiled throughout; and at the highway’s turn, 
No whit less royally I yield my breath. 
—James H. West. 


A SON OF THE SOIL. 


The life story of Jerry Simpson* recalls an 
American citizen who was prominent in the halls 
of Congress some fifteen years ago. He attained 
this prominence because, to the courage of his 
convictions he added a gift for oratory and quick 
repartee. His name first became familiar to the 
general public through the exaggeration of a re- 
porter. The People’s Party had nominated Jerry 
Simpson for Congress in the “Big 7th District” 
of Kansas; his Republican opponent was Colonel 
James R. Hallowell, formerly United States Attor- 


onel Hallowell dressed fastidiously, was college 
bred and a polished orator. Jerry Simpson, in one 
of his speeches, said of his opponent, whom he 
had nicknamed “Prince Hal”: “This prince of 
royal blood travels in his special car, his soft 
white hands are pretty things to look at, his 
tender feet are encased in fine silk hosiery, what 
does he know of the life and the toil of such plow- 
handlers as we are? I can’t represent you in Con- 


*“The Story of Jerry Simpson,” by Annie L. Diggs. 
Published by Jane Simpson, Wichita, Kansas. 
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( “(Volume LXV. 
i Number 34. 


gress with silk ial can’t afford to wear 


’ ”? 


em!” The reporter made it appear that Jerry 
wore no socks at all, and by the time he reached 
Congress he was known as “Sockless Jerry.” 

At the beginning of his first campaign for Con- 
gress the Republicans challenged Jerry Simpson 
to join debate with Colonel Hallowell. The re- 
sult is told in the words of an influential Repub- 
lican editor of that Congressional district: “If 
he refused we were to have the laugh on him. 
If he accepted, he was to be used up. He accepted 
and arrangements were made for a series of joint 
meetings. One meeting came off—only one. Our 
man never appeared at another! Why, with the 
audience that turned out at those meetings, our 
candidate wasn’t any match for Jerry at all.” 

On the assembling of Congress, Jerry was 
chosen as the leader of the People’s Party and 
Farmers’ Alliance men, and soon won the respect 
and good will of the leaders of all parties. Not 
long after he had taken his seat a member sneer- 
ingly said, “Now give us something about your 
people burning corn.” “Yes,” replied Jerry, 
“they did burn corn, and by the light of that 
burning corn they read the history of the Repub- 
lican Party.” 

On one occasion Congressman Dingley was 
making a speech on the blessings of our protec- 
tive tariff. While he was speaking Jerry Simp- 
son strolled up the aisle, glanced into the orator’ s 
silk hat resting on one of the desks, and noticed 
that it bore a London trade mark. Presently he 
received permission to ask the orator a question, 
and quietly inquired, “Why, if it is a matter of 
morals to encourage the home manufacturer, do 
you buy your fine silk hats from England.” At 
once the House resounded with laughter and the 
author of the Dingley Bill explained that the hat 


ae ; : | was really made in the United States, although 
ney and a distinguished corporation lawyer. Col- | Y 


it bore a London trade mark. Then Jerry asked, 
“Do you think it is moral to encourage such de- 
ceitful men by buying our hats of them?” While 
he was a member of Congress visitors at the Capi- 
tol felt themselves in luck if they entered the Hall 
of Representatives while he had the floor. 

Few of those, however, who remember Jerry 
Simpson’s popularity, have any idea who he 
was and what he stood for. He was born in New 
Brunswick in 1842. His father was a masterful 
man in mind and body and a great reader. His 
mother was a Washburn, of Welsh and English 
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ancestry, “a strong, self-poised woman of com- 
manding presence.” The Simpson gospel con- 
sisted of three words,—‘“Integrity, Industry, In- 
dependence.” There was a large family of chil- 
dren, and at fourteen Jerry went as cook on a 
Lake steamer. For nearly twenty-three years 
ice as common sailor, mate and captain.” He was 
books he read were “Dickens, Carlyle, 
Burns, Shakespeare, Hugo, Shelley, the Bivic and 
Tom Paine.” In 1870 he married a young woman 
who haa little book knowledge, but who had been 
trained by her good English mother in all house- 
wifely ways. 


ing the Arabian Nights. Two children were born 


to them, but the daughter died when scarcely more | 
When the boy was a little fellow, | 


than an infant. 
if he did something wrong the father would say, 
“Don’t scold the child, Jane, he’ll come out all 
right.” Then to the boy, “Come now, little son, 
let’s talk over this whole matter.” Thus, in his 
treatment of his boy he showed his self-poise and 
ingrained democracy. 

When the Civil War broke out Jerry Simpson 
left the Lakes and enlisted in the Twelfth Illinois 
Infantry. He cast his first vote in 1864 for Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
Indiana and became an active member of the 
Grange and a student of the problems that con- 
fronted farmers. In 1878 he went to Kansas to 
live, for “the birthmarks of the young state, bap- 
tized in freedom’s blood, appealed to him.” When 
the Knights of Labor came into existence, the 
motto of the organization, ‘“‘An injury to one is 
the concern of all,” found swift response in his 
justice-loving soul, and led to his affiliation with 
the Union Labor party. 
development he read Henry George’s “Progress 
and Poverty,” and when he had finished the book 
he declared his convictions as follows: “Systems 
of finance, methods of transportation, however 
important to human progress, are but conven- 
iences of the passing time; governments may deal 
with them in accordance with the shifting condi- 
tions of a growing civilization. But the great 
necessities of human existence grow in the 


ground, hence the first and greatest obligation of | 


government is to secure freedom of land to all 
the people.” 

Jerry Simpson believed with President Roose- 
velt, that “a man should join a political organi- 
zation and attend the primaries; that he should 
not be content to be governed, but should do his 
part in the work.” But he did not believe in re- 
maining with any political organization after it 
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failed to represent his convictions or to serve in 
all honesty the interests of the people. Hence we 


| find him leaving the Republican Party to become, 


first Greenbacker, then Union Labor, then Single 


| Taxer, and finally a Populist. The central thought 


They lived happily together, and | 
it is related that once they sat up all night read- | 


He located temporarily in northern | 


At this period in his | 


| of his later life is thus given by his biographer: 


“the Great Lakes knew his sturdy, faithful serv- | “Abraham Lincoln saw that the Republic could 


| not endure half slave and half free. 


a great reader in his leisure hours, and among the | saw that the Republic could not save its honor 


Scott, | 


Populism 


and its private morals with the great business 


| of public service administered half in the interest 


of private possession and half in the interest of 
the public welfare.” 


L. E. A. 


A PRESENT-DAY PIONEER. 

[By J. L. Sunderland, in Christian Life (London).] 

Fifty years ago Jasper Douthit, a young Uni- 
tarian missionary in Central Illinois (then the 
Far West), began a determined fight in his com- 
munity against intemperance. At that early day 
in the region where he lived drinking was almost 
universal, and the ravages of drink were terrible. 
There was little temperance sentiment: it re- 
quired almost as much hardihood to take one’s 
stand against the use of intoxicants as it did to 
declare one’s self an Abolitionist. But Jasper 
Douthit, though a modest and quiet man, with a 
loving and tender spirit, possessed the courage, 
the daring, the hardihood of a hero, of a martyr, 
of a true follower of that Jesus who nineteen 
hundred years ago died for his love of men. Ina 
community where to oppose either slavery or 
drink was to make one’s self a marked man, and 
almost an outlaw, the young Unitarian mission- 
ary took his stand publicly and resolutely against 
both. 

The narrative of his anti-slavery work and con- 
flict, his earnestness, his fidelity, his labors in sea- 
son and out of season in behalf of the negroes of 
the South, the sacrifices he made, and the hard- 


| ships and the perils to his life which he passed 
| through without a complaint and without fear, 
_ would form, if there were time to give it, a thril- 
| ling story. 
| slavery struggle was over. 


In a few years, however, the anti- 
With the Civil War 
and the Emancipation Proclamation of President 
Lincoln, the slaves were set free, and the battle 
against the iniquity of holding human beings in 
bondage ended in victory. 

But the equally severe struggle against intoxi- 
cating drink did not so soon end: indeed, it con- 
tinued right on through weary years and weary 
decades. Many said, “It will never end: here we 
have a foe that we can never subdue.” Some who 
enlisted in the good fight soon grew hopeless and 
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gave up the contest. Many looked on and said to 


those who fought, “You are fools; take your ease; | 
But | 


if men will destroy themselves, let them.” 
Jasper Douthit was made of other stuff. He could 
not run from a fight because it was hard. He 
could not give up a battle because it was long. 
He could not let his fellow-men ignorantly or 
foolishly injure or destroy themselves without in- 


terposing to try to save them. His Unitarian | 
To him this | 


faith said, “All men are brothers.” 
faith was not something to be lightly uttered with 
the lips and then dismissed. It was a deep convic- 
tion of his inmost soul. It was a part of his very 
life. Therefore it was simply impossible for him 
not to be a fighter all his life against the liquor 
traffic, which fattens on the degradation and ruin 
of human beings. 


He early had the clearness of insight to per- | 


ceive that moderation in the use of intoxicants 
is not enough, because there is no safety, and can 
be none, in moderation. 


him. The only safety is in total abstinence. 


Jasper Douthit also had the clearness of mind | 


to perceive very early—very much earlier than | 
most temperance workers—that the plan of li- | 
censing saloons,—entering into partnership with | 
the liquor evil for the sake of getting a little rev- | 
enue out of it,—if regarded as a permanent pol- | 
icy, is a delusion and a snare, as well as a sin | 


against society. 


ples the liquor traffic, and therefore which really 
protects and saves society—is prohibition, either 
by State law or, possibly better, through local op- 
tion. 

On this platform of unassailable soundness and 
strength Mr. Douthit early took his stand, and 
has remained ever since. Though reviled, ma- 
ligned, and persecuted, he has returned not revil- 


ing for reviling, but has gone on steadily and | 


courageously proclaiming and insisting that 
towns are more prosperous and better places to 
live in without the degradation of saloons, that 


that no compromises should be made with evil. 


Not only did he preach temperance on Sunday, | 
but during the week he lectured on the subject | 
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Every drunkard is first | 
a moderate drinker, and no moderate drinker in | 
the world can be certain that the appetite which | 
he is cultivating in himself will not get beyond his | 
control, will not insidiously, and before he knows | 
it, destroy his power of will, and then destroy | 


It can find no justification at the | 
best, except as a temporary and objectionable | 
makeshift to be tolerated only because for the | 
time being nothing better can be attained. The | 
only ultimately satisfactory or effective legisla- | 
tion—the only legislation which strikes at the 
root of the evil, which destroys or seriously crip- | 





wherever he could find or make an opportunity, 
in towns and country places, in churches, school- 
houses, private houses, and out of doors. He scat- 
tered temperance literature far and wide. For 
the past twenty years he has been carrying on a 


| great “Summer Chautauqua,” which has gathered 


together every season thousands of the most 
thoughtful men and women, and especially young 
people, of all that part of Illinois, for three or 
four weeks of popular educational work. To these 
annual summer gatherings he has brought able 
lecturers from all parts of the country, and every 
season temperance has been given a prominent 
place. Thus these Chautauquas have been made 
a great moral power and a great help to the tem- 
perance cause in all that region. Most important 
of all, he early started a small paper, called Best 
Words, which he filled with bright, readable, tell- 
ing things in advocacy of practical religion, but 
always including temperance; and year after 
year, right on for well nigh a generation, he has 
sent it everywhere, thus silently sowing beside all 
waters and on every kind of soil good seed of a 
better life for the people. 

The result of his persistent temperance work 
in all these ways has been that for many years he 
was the most hated man and the most maligned 
by liquor sellers and persons in league with evil 
in all that part of the country; but the result also 
has been that for many years he has been the most 
beloved man by all the better part of society in all 
that region. 

Fifty years have now gone: what is the situa- 
tion to-day? Has the “relentless fight,” the “long 
warfare without a furlough” (to use his own 
words), borne any fruit? Let the late election 
in Illinois answer. Here is the remarkable report 
that comes to us in a late number of Best 
Words :— 

“More than two-thirds of the voters in this 
country have declared by their ballots against the 
liquor traffic. Shelbyville (Mr. Douthit’s home) 
is now the centre of a radius of fifty miles where 
saloons are voted out of every township but two. 
Illinois has now 1028 ‘dry’ townships and only 323 
‘wet’ ones, and Shelby County is the centre of 
more contiguous anti-saloon territory than any 
other in the State.” 

What a record! What a change! What a vic- 
tory! Who is responsible! Far more than any 
other man, Jasper Douthit!—Jasper Douthit, our 


| humble and modest, but heroic and glorious Uni- 
| tarian missionary! 
men and women are better unruined by drink, and | 


For fifty years his has been 
the steadiest, bravest, clearest sounding voice for 
temperance, as well as for so much else that is 
good in all that section of his State. And now the 
fruit of his long toil and struggle appears! 
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SELF-IMPROVEMENT OF NORTHERN COL- 

ORED PEOPLE. 
School started nine years ago as a night trades 
school for the working classes of colored people in 
and around Philadelphia, and in spite of the fact 
that it has outgrown its original ambition, it still 
maintains the night school as a strong develop- 
ment of the institution. It is my notion that far 
too little is known by the people of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania of the great good work that is 
being done by Rev. Matthew Anderson as an edu- 
cator. 

Dr. Anderson’s work is a force for good in the 
Quaker City, and his educational ideas are well 
worth noticing. Not many white people under- 
stand it, but it is a fact nevertheless, that the Ne- 
groes of America are separated into two well-de- 
fined factions. One of those factions is emphatic 
in its self-assertion, insistent as to its right to 
every kind of training from the industrial to the 
most thoroughly professional, and conscious of 
our steadily expanding strength, it demands co- 
equal political privileges, absolute equality of op- 
portunity, and the fullest rights of fellow-citizen- 
ship with the whites. The other faction is al- 
together utilitarian in its ideals. It believes in the 
morality of strategy and the saving grace of 
diplomacy. It believes in going out with the wind 
and tide and running the risk of coming up at the 
right harbor when it lands. It will renounce 
whatever is necessary for it to renounce to keep 
in favor with the whites. 
radicals and the conservatives on every big ques- 
tion that concerns the Negroes—educational, 
political and social. Their programs are radically 
different. 

To my notion, Dr. Anderson is thoroughly rea- 
sonable in his position on these questions. His 
sympathies run with the radicals, but his work 
would rate him with the conservatives. The fact 
is the conservatives have arrogated to themselves 


they have no right to do. Dr. Anderson believes 
that education is or ought to be the art of using 
the mind and of arranging knowledge, instead of 
being the art of swallowing pellets of informa- 
tion. So, unlike some of the extreme advocates of 
the so-called “higher education,” he has no men- 
tal pemmican to ram down the race’s gullet. But 
he cannot be classed with the industrialists, be- 
cause he does believe thoroughly in every kind of 
education for his people. And when I say this 
I mean it. I have seen Dr. Anderson earnestly 
advise students from the Philadelphia High 
School who wanted to enter for a trade at the 


And so we have the | 





| Berean to go to college and get a college educa- 
| tion. 
The Berean Manual Training and Industrial | 


He declares that those men who advocate 
special brands of education for the Negro, either 
have a profound misconception of the situation or 
are responding to vicious pecuniary promptings. 

In the light of these facts, somebody asks, how 
is it that this man is at the head of a Negro in- 
dustrial school! No explanation ought to be 
necessary, but in this age of warped morality on 
the race question an explanation is necessary. 
Dr. Anderson teaches that while a people have 
higher duties than money-making, still money is 
a necessary concomitant of progress. It takes 
money to maintain culture and to give one an op- 
portunity to widen the scope of his spirituality. 
The creative spirit is the soul of progress. This 
is what the past teaches; and the cumulative ef- 
fects of the past mould and shape our judgments 
of the present and our anticipations of the future. 
Dr. Anderson realizes strongly that idleness is 
the nursery of deviltry. Well-informed men esti- 
mate that 3,000 colored people a year are added 
to Philadelphia’s Negro population. During the 
years of the Wilmington and Atlanta riots even 
a greater number came to the Quaker City. These 
people came mostly from the South, and are re- 
cruited either from the rural centers of popula- 
tion or from the poor and ignorant urban popula- 
tion. They are unused to Northern habits and 
customs and are untrained as workmen. They 
have a hard time of it even as menials, for here 
in the North almost everybody specializes, in- 
cluding the lowest class of workmen. The thrifty 
foreigner is likely to outdistance the Negro in 
the North as a menial. This is because of his well- 
developed habits of economy instilled into him 
through the hard school of European poverty. 
Our people must be equipped with the knowledge 
necessary to take care of themselves in the midst 
of such a highly developed and complex civiliza- 
tion. This, I fancy, is more the mission of the 


| Berean School than anything else. 
everything that the race is doing that is practi- | 
cal and conservative, a thing of course which 


One of the main branches of the work is the 
night school. More than half of those who come 


| to the night school are servants who work in the 


day for a living. A very large per cent. of the 
students are married. The ages of the students 
range all the way from 15 to 40. And when I tell 
you that more than 300 enrolled on the register 
and attended the school last year, you will get an 
idea as to how the Berean School is doing its part 
in fitting the Southern hordes that flock North 
yearly for an independent livelihood. 

Dr. Anderson rightly considers this work as be- 
longing to the people of Philadelphia. It is work 
for the city and not for any individual. In help- 
ing to keep down the percentage of ignorance and 
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idleness of Philadelphia the Berean School is ren- 
dering a great service to the community. It de- 
serves the support of all the good people of the 
city. Dr. Anderson is making sacrifices for the 
work. I have known him to give up his own sal- 
ary in order to be able to pay his teachers and 
other debts of the school. He is engaged now in 
raising money to pay for a $30,000 new building 
just nearing completion and for the running ex- 
penses of the school for the coming year. The 
school is greatly in need of an endowment. To 
those who are giving money for the education of 
the black man it is my judgment that no money 
could be better spent than by giving it to the 
work here in our midst. It is all right to spend 
money for Southern education, but it were well 
for us to remember that charity should begin at 
home. Let those who are able, see to it that 
this valuable work does not suffer for lack of 
funds. J. MAX BARBER. 
1926 South College Ave., Phila. 


THE YELLOW PERIL. 

{An address before the Friends’ Association, Toronto, 
Can., by R. C. Cockerill; published in The Messenger of 
I’riends’ Association.] 

We have heard and read a great deal about the 
yellow peril lately, but it should be observed that 
there are two perils which may be called yel- 
low perils. Of these two, the one most feared 
is really the least fearful. This is the danger of 
the yellow man undercutting the labor market of 
the white man. It is supposed that the yellow man, 
by which is meant the Chinese or Japanese, will 
undercut the white working man and deprive 
the latter of his job. The Chinaman in this 
country is usually a laundryman, but he makes 
a good cook or waiter, a good market gardener, 
and apparently a good factory hand also. Be- 
cause then he is a useful citizen, the white work- 
ing man wishes to exclude him. But surely s'nce 
he ean make himself so useful, we should wish 
to have him. There is room for all in this vast 
country, and if the working white man finds the 
industrious Chinaman such a rival, h’s course is 


plain. Let him imitate the virtues of his yellow | 


rival. 
But no, the working class white man wishes 


to exclude the Chinaman from the country, and | 
monopolize the labor market himself. But in so | 


doing he creates a new peril which must be faced. 
If the white man is unfriendly towards the 


also beat the Canadian? And if he is objection- 








able as a servant, will he not be still more ob- 
jectionable as a master? This is the second yel- 
low peril to which I have referred. We may ex- 
clude the Chinaman now. Can we do so always? 
And if not, would it not be wise to make friends 
with him now while he is friendly, rather than 
wait until he has become an enemy before try- 
ing to do so? 

This, then, is the problem to consider. Which 
of these two perils is the greater and most to be 
avoided? 

And now let us consider the matter from a dif- 
ferent point of view. We have viewed it as a 
political question; let us look at it as a religious 
one. 

When we study the history of man, we find 
that his religious development has gone hand in 
hand and step by step with his political evolution. 
When organized in tribes, man will be found to 
have tribal deities. As the tribes develop into 
nations, the tribal gods give way to national ones. 

Instead of Elohim, the “gods,’”’ we have Yah- 
veh (Jehovah), the God and Father of the Jew- 
ish nation. In Italy we have Zeus-piter (Jupi- 
ter), and in Germany the all-father, taking a 
similar name and position. But when these vari- 
ous nations blended together under one Govern- 
ment, the national gods gave way for the most 
part to one God, worshipped throughout the 
Roman Empire as the Universal Father, the cre- 
ator of all. 

Side by side with this theological evolution 
goes an ethical one. Tribes sink their tribal dif- 
ferences in taking up national causes, nations 
give up their national differences when fighting 
for their common religion. And so the extension 
of the theological idea promotes universal peace. 

Now, my friends, what kind of God shall we 
have? Are we to have a national deity, or a 
universal one? If we set up a national deity, 
we shall revert to an old type of civilization simi- 
lar to that which Europe is giving up. If we 
declare for a national god, he must be a god of 
war, for all national gods are gods of war. He 
will be like Yahveh, whose prophet, Moses, is 
said to have instructed his followers to “utterly 
destroy” all his national enemies. We have, as 
you all probably know, two gods revealed to us 
in the Jewish scriptures. Yahveh, the national 
god of the Jews, a god of war, and the so-called 
“Father” of Jesus, a god of peace. Is Yahveh, 


| or the Eternal Father, to be our God? If Yah- 
yellow man, may not the latter retaliate, and be- | 
come unfriendly towards the whites? This is a | 
danger which must not be overlooked. The yel- | 
low man has beaten the Russian. Might he not | 


veh, then by all means let us raise our war cry, 
“Canada for the Canadians,” let us increase our 
army, and develop our fleet, and our god help- 
ing us, make war on all other nations. This is 
the role played by every nation which has a na- 
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tional god and a national religion. But if the | 


Eternal Father, and Creator of all men is to be 
our God, then surely, since the Chinese are our 
brethren, we shall welcome them to our shores. 
“Between the four seas all are brothers,” says 
an old Chinese proverb. 
proverb to embrace all mankind? 
Chinese are our brethren, we should treat them 
with justice. 


and insisted on admission. Are we now going 
to follow the example of the Chinese barbarian, 


and exclude the Oriental races until they imi- | 
tate the English and go to war against us? Or | 


shall we admit him, and teach him the arts of 


peace, and send him back to his own country a | 
wiser and better man with a strong taste for | 
Believe me, this | 
If we are friendly to the Chinese, | 
they will be friendly towards us, and we have in | 
If we are | 


Canadian and American goods. 
method is best. 


China a vast market for our produce. 
unfriendly to the Oriental, not only shall we lose 
his custom, but we shall be compelled to increase 


our army, and create a powerful navy to defend | 
As I contem- | 


ourselves against his animosity. 
plate this question I perceive always that the re- 
ligious question is also a political one, and that 
the political one is ethical and religious. 
what ethical excuse have we for excluding the 
Chinese? “They lower the price of labor,” says 
the labor party. Well, let them, I say, if they 
lower the price of living at the same time. It 
is doubtful wisdom to try to keep up the price 


of labor at any time, for dear labor means dear | 
goods, and dear goods means that the laborer is | 
no better off with a dollar than he was with fifty | 
cents when goods and labor were cheap. But if | 
in our attempts to benefit ourselves we are guilty | 
of injustice and oppression, be sure it will do | 
us no good. Wealth thus gained becomes a bur- | ca 
| sitions 
| day school that the members of classes will 
And I will ad- | 
mit that there are times when I, too, feel ex- | 


den and a curse to its possessors. 
I know some here will object to this line of 
argument, and to my conclusions. 


clusive, and inclined to say let us have America 


a white man’s country. Nevertheless, the prin- | 
If peace and love are to prevail | 
universally it can only be on condition that all | 
men are treated alike, and permitted to reside | 
We cannot be | 
exclusive, and object to the Chinese being ex- | 


ciple is bad. 


and labor wherever they choose. 


clusive likewise. The barriers between nations 
this is to set an example to all nations by being 
strictly just to all. 

And so I conclude by asking justice, simple 
justice, for the Oriental nations. But justice re- 
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quires equal treatment and equal laws. It re- 
quires that the Oriental shall be treated exactly 
like anyone else. I ask for him no favors, but 


I beg that he may not be legislated against, but 


| rather welcomed as in many respects a desirable 
Can we not extend this | 


But if the | 


addition to the community. 
frugal and industrious. 


The Chinaman is 
Let the white man imi- 


| tate his virtues, and we need not fear any yel- 
When the Chinese refused to ad- | 


mit the English into China, the latter fought, | 


low peril. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
II. 


Suitable books are the main material necessity 
of any library, but to make our First-day school 
libraries really useful adjuncts to the schools, 
certain contributory helps are necessary. For 
suitable books are not always suitably placed, 
either in schools or in the hands of readers. 

It is usual for the librarian’s duty to be limited 
to unlocking the bookcase, handing and recording 
the numbers of books asked for. The result of 
this limitation is shown by the fact that compara- 
tively few books are used, and it naturally leads 
to children’s removing books unsuited to their 
ages, because they have no guide in selecting ex- 
cept the general appearance of the books. 

One of the most wide-awake and resourceful 
persons in the First-day school should be ap- 
pointed librarian. He who would make the most 
of his office, must take the trouble to know his 
book collection pretty well and be prepared to 
suggest suitable books to readers. In this the co- 
operation of teachers in the school is necessary, 
each suggesting to the librarian, books suited to 
her class. 

It will help the circulation to keep posted lists 
of books suitable for various ages, not only 
near the case of books, but in such _ po- 
about the room used by the First- 


see them. These lists should be frequently 
changed. The more attractive in appearance 
they are, the better their chance of securing 
attention. Cardboard posters illustrated, or lists 
in little frames, are inexpensive, and under some 
conditions can be suitably used. 

The librarian or some other member of the 
school should, from time to time, speak to the 
school about interesting features of the library; 


| not simply give advice about using the library 
must be broken down. And the only way to do | 


more (this would be about as interesting a pro- 


| duction as to advise children to always keep their 
| feet dry and eat only suitable food), but give a 


review of some book on hand, or a bit of history 
concerning a book or its author. 
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In communities where public libraries are few 
and far between, the First-day school library may 
be made a real centre of interest to the commun- 
ity by extending its range to cover reading matter 
for all ages, and having everybody know that 
readable books are there which the First-day 
school authorities want used. 

Libraries owned by schools ought to be gone 
over at frequent intervals to see that books are 
in order, and to ascertain what ones are used 
most and what ones never used. Those belonging 
to the latter class ought to be removed, if they 
are not readable, and if they are, talked about by 
the librarian and teachers till interest is created 
in reading them. No live library should cumber 
its shelves with books that are never read. It is 
important to create the impression that all the 
books in a library are readable. 

Several of the Yearly Meeting Committees have 
circulating libraries which are sent from school 
to school. 
cised by these Committees. Reports might be 
asked from schools using the libraries, as to the 
number and kind of books that circulated and the 
ones noted that are never read. When a school 
gets no interest out of its circulating library, it 
should report the fact to the Committee. If some 
member of the Committee can then visit the 
school and talk about the books in such a way as 


to arouse an interest in some members of the | 
school, it will be more profitable than ordering | 


the library sent to some place that already knows 
how to use it. 

The generous use of books is a result of the cul- 
tivation of taste in this direction. We should 
never be surprised that it is not spontaneous. The 
presence of the masterpieces of literature in any 
household does not make the members of the fam- 
ily love letters unless the books are there because 
their owners 
is not unusual to find in families owning only a 
few well-worn volumes, more real literary inter- 


est than exists in homes adorned with many vol- | 
The key that unlocks | 
the treasures is interest; and the need to-day in | 


umes of classic treasures. 


our First-day schools is primarily that of forging 


keys rather than of making greater material ac- | 


| ae ea ; 
cumulations: not that we do not need more and | Maxim.” Business is more than that. 


better books also, but this week we want the em- 
phasis on learning to use our material, rather 
than upon what to collect. 

Later, a list of books to be considered by First- 
day school libraries will be published. Schools 
having no libraries and wanting them, should 
apply to the chairman of the First-day School 
Committee of their respective Yearly Meetings to 
ascertain whether circulating libraries are attain- 
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desired to possess them. It | 
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are none, the demand ought to create a supply. 
JANE P. RUSHMORE, Gen. Sec’y. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. 
Enrollment in the Correspondence Courses of- 
fered for First-day school teachers and others, 
has already begun and some students are at work. 
It would tacilitate the work of those having the 
matter in charge, if others would give the subject 
of enrolling attention as soon as possible. Fur- 

ther information will be willingly furnished. 
Course IIl, for adult classes, doing other work 
than Bible study, may include Ethics, Philan- 
thropic Subjects, special Study of the History and 


Testimonies of Friends, but is not limited 
to these. It has been offered on account 
ot the large number of adult classes in our 


opie ; | schools which often “grope” for the next inter- 
A similar censorship should be exer- | 


esting step, and is designed to be sufficiently flex- 
ible to meet the needs of any adult class. Per- 
sons registering, may, if they desire, name some 
special line of work, and the Director will do his 


| best to aid them. Send enrollment fee of $1.00 


and choice of courses to 
JANE P. RUSHMORE, Gen. Sec., 
140 North 15th St., Philadelphia. 


In the pursuit of our First-day school labors it 
is needful, furthermore, to bear in mind that ex- 


| ample is a more effective teacher than precept. 


It is by example in our school management that 
we must impress the all-important lessons of 


| promptness, of regularity, of devotion, of earnest- 


ness. It is a duty, likewise, to come before the 
pupils fully prepared for the work in hand, to 
show no lagging spirit. If we are half-hearted 
or half-ready, none will discern it more quickly 
than the keen eye of the child. 

—Herbert P. Worth. 








“It is high time the world of finance should 
realize that ‘Business is business,’ is not a moral 
It should 
mean conducting the material affairs of men just- 
ly, in such a way that all parties concerned in the 
business should find the joy of life enhanced and 
receive their due share in the results therof. A 
wealth that is not accumulated, and used when ac- 
cumulated, to the betterment of the world, to the 
advancement of truth and the uplift of society, is 
a reproach to the possessor and a menace to so- 
ciety. —Unity (Chicago). 
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OLD MEETING HOUSES. 

The early Friends bore a testimony against giv- 
ing the name, “church,” to the building in which 
people assembled to worship God. They rightly 
contended that the people who were drawn to- 
gether for a common religious purpose consti- 
tuted the church, and that the building in which 
they met was no more sacred than any other pile 
of bricks and mortar. They refused to dedicate 
or consecrate their houses, looking upon them 
simply as convenient gathering places where they 
might receive the message of the spirit or listen 
to the inspired word. 

But the tendency to regard as holy the place 
in which people assemble for holy purposes is so 
nearly universal that, after the lapse of a cen- 
tury or two, Friends generally felt that it would 
be a desecration to allow a meeting house to be 
used for any other purpose than a Friends’ meet- 
ing. During the anti-slavery agitation very few 
meeting houses were opened for the advocacy of 
human freedom,and those but a few times. In some 
instances, when a First-day school was started, 
it was held in the school house, because it was not 
thought quite proper to have it in the meeting 
house. When the philanthropic work began there 
were many who considered it a desecration to 
hold temperance meetings in meeting houses. And 
even yet, in many localities, there would not be 
unity with a proposal to allow the meeting house 
to be used for a meeting of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Farmers’ Institute, or a local 
option rally. 

Somewhat in line with the idea that the meet- 
ing house must be used only for Friends’ meet- 
ings, is the feeling that a house built one or two 
hundred years ago, to meet the needs of the people 
who were to use it, must not be altered in any 
way, no matter what may be the changes that 
have occurred or the conditions that now exist in 
the meeting. There is no doubt that some of our 
old houses are fine architecturally, and that the 
interior woodwork, softened by the touch of time, 








is more beautiful than paint or varnish could make 
it; but nevertheless, it is better to change the in- 
terior of an old house, however beautiful it may 
be, than to allow the interests of meeting or First- 
day school to suffer. This does not mean that a 
fine old house is to be spoiled merely for the pur- 
pese of modernizing it. 

In some instances Friends have drifted away 
from the neighborhood of old country houses and 
have settled in nearby towns that are too far off 
for them to walk to meeting. In one such in- 
stance, when it was proposed to build a new house 
in the town, a Friend plead that he had worshiped 
in the old house for sixty years and he never 
wanted to worship anywhere else. This plea pro- 
duced quite an effect upon those assembled, but 
it occurred to one of them that what they wanted 
was a house that would be used for the coming 
sixty years, and the old Friend was prevailed 
upon to make a personal sacrifice for the good of 
those who would compose the meeting after he 
was gone. The new house was built and a de- 
cided gain in attendance was the result. 

Some of our old meeting houses have been al- 
tered so as to provide class-rooms for the use of 
the First-day school, a parlor for the Young 
Friends’ Association, a lunch room at quarterly 
meeting time, or to meet some other need. Such 
changes as these are indications of life and 
growth. 

When alterations in a meeting house are under 
consideration there should be no undue haste. The 
feelings of those who are attached to the old house 
just as it is should be given due deference, and 
care should be taken to make the changes in such 
a manner as to be in keeping with the original 
design of the building. Some of our houses have 
been spoiled architecturally because the new por- 
tions do not harmonize with the old. In changing 
old houses or in building new ones, beauty and 
simplicity should go hand in hand with utility. 


READY FOR THE CONFERENCE. 


The time of holding Friends’ General Confer- 
ence at Winona Lake, Ind., is rapidly drawing 
near. 

We may reasonably presume that those as- 
signed to duty on the program, have ere this fin- 
ished their work of preparation with much 
thought and painstaking. The Committee on Lo- 
cal Arrangements has, as near as may be, com- 
pleted its work of preparation for the lodging 
and entertainment of the throng expected to as- 
semble. But, notwithstanding all these needful 
preparations for a successful conference, there is 
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yet one essential element needed to widen its 
scope and render its success complete. 

The instruction, the inspiration, the spirit of 
uplift brought to us by those from the East, 
should touch a responsive chord in the hearts of 
those from the West, and bring forth words of 
wisdom and encouragement, which should echo 
back from heart to heart until each one present 
would hasten to testify to this being one of the 
best conferences yet held. 

ALBERT C. Woop. 


THE EASTERN SPECIAL TO WINONA LAKE. 

The special train will be run Eighth month 27th 
as a second section of train No. 25, leaving 23rd 
Street, New York, 7.55 a. m.; Broad Street, Phila- 
celphia, 10.25 a. m. It will be made up in Phila- 
delphia, consisting of three Pullman cars, one day 
coach and a baggage car. A special Pullman car 
will be attached to the regular train from Jersey 
City, which will be transferred to the Special 
Section at Broad Street, Philadelphia, another 
special Pullman will be attached at Pittsburg. In 
addition to the regular stops, special stops will be 
made at Frazer, Coatesville, Tyrone and Hunting- 
don. There will be no dining car, but stops will be 
made for meals at Harrisburg and Pittsburg, where 
they will be served at 75 cents. In addition to the 
places previously announced, tickets will be on 
sale at the Pennsylvania R. R. ticket offices at Wil- 
mington, Del., and West Chester, Pa. Tickets for 
the Pullman cars will be purchased at the same 
time as the railroad tickets are purchased, also 
Pullman tickets can then be obtained for the re- 
turn trip on Ninth month 4th. 

Friends should be careful to see that their bag- 
gage has the tags on furnished by the com- 
mittee, and that it is sent to the stations in ample 
time to insure its delivery on the train. 

JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman, Transportation Committee. 


LOCAL INTEREST IN THE CONFERENCE. 
[From the Kokomo, Ind., Daily Tribune.] 

A Friends’ general conference meets at Winona 
Lake, Ind., from August 28 to September 3, inclu- 
sive. 

The general conference meets biennially, but 
rarely so far west as Indiana, the mass of its 
members being in the neighborhood of New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. There are com- 
munities, however, in Richmond, Pendleton, 
Salem, Portland, Huntington and other places in 
Indiana, and it is that these and Friends of other 
branches might more easily attend that the con- 
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ference comes so far west as Winona Lake. 

The program includes the consideration of re- 
ligiovs, educational and philanthropic questions, 
and has announced such speakers as Edward B. 
Rawson of New York City; Charles Swain 
Thomas, of the Shortridge High School of In- 
cianapolis; Ernest A. Bell, of Chicago; Jesse H. 
Holmes, professor of Biblical history at Swarth- 
more College, Pa.; Albeit T. Mills, of the Univer- 
sty of Michigan; Edward Harris, of Richmond, 
Ind.; Wilson S. Dean, of the Indianapolis bar, and 
Judge Artman, of Lebanon. 

All the sessions of the conference are public, 
and a cordial welcome is extended to every one. 
For further information and full program, ad- 
dress Friends’ General Conference, Winona Lake, 
Ind. 


WESTERN FRIENDS TO WINONA LAKE. 

The approaching General Conference at 
Winona Lake cannot but appeal te interested 
Friends in the West everywhere, and those who 
are not contemplating being among the number 
present at those meetings should consider well 
before allowing them to pass by without making 
all possible sacrifice and as has been well said, 
“We all should be at the gates to meet our East- 
ern Friends as well as welcome those who come 
from the equally distant points still farther to the 
west.” If we miss the opportunity which this 
conference surely will afford we may neglect the 
very thing which will help us individually. We 
cannot expect the great majority of Friends from 
the numerous Friendly centres of the East to 
allow the General Conference to come this far 
west very soon again, perhaps. But be that as it 
may, we owe it to our subordinate, quarterly and 
yearly meetings to make this conference a great 
help, and to secure its widest benefits we must 
have a general and interested representation. 
Very gratifying reports are coming in from the 
most westerly territory, and it now appears that 
every meeting within the limits of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting will be represented. It is not too late yet 
to decide to attend. The expense will, from most 
parts, not be very great. Very comfortable quar- 
ters can be secured at from $7.00 to $8.00 a week 
for room and board, and besides the interesting 
meetings there will be opportunity for a fine out- 
ing and a splendid social time, where everybody 
should consider himself acquainted with every 
other Friend there and get acquainted with all 
visitors who are interested in Friends. 

Those who can arrive at Winona Lake on the 
26th or 27th are urged to consider themselves 
members of the Reception Committee, whether 
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they receive previous request for such service or 
not, and thus help to get all guests comfortably 
and promptly located in their Conference quarters. 
We should not go expecting everything for our 
comfort as we may have it at home, but by a little 
effort on our own part we may lend a charm anda 
cheerfulness to the week’s proceedings, which will 
insure the large measure of profit that we right- 
fully expect these meetings to give us. 

Those going by way of Chicago should take 
the Pennsylvania Company train at Adams, Canal 
and Madison Streets, or at Englewood, if more 
convenient to make the change. Winona Lake 
is 3'4 to 4 hours’ ride from Chicago, and there 
are six trains leaving the station daily that make 
Winona Lake. These trains leave at 
various hours, from 7.00 a. m. to 11.45 p. m., 
and thus will either allow a stop-over in the city 
or insure a reasonably quick exit according to the 
desires of the traveler. Those who can should 
apply to Mary H. Whitson to be assigned to hotel 
or cottage accommodations according to require- 
ments clearly stated by the applicant. If we are 
Friends or Friendly, let us all who can arrange 
to be at Winona Lake from the 27th to the 2nd. 

CLARENCE MILLS, 
Chairman Reception Com. 


stops at 


Decatur, Ill. 


INCIDENTALS AT WINONA LAKE. 

Tennis and croquet courts are rented at 15 
cents per hour, 75 cents per week for a given hour 
each day. Arrangements can be made at the 
General Office on arrival at Winona. Nets only 
are furnished. Heeled shoes are not permitted on 
the courts. 

The golf links are rented for 25 cents a half 
day. 
tariff: suits and towels fur- 
nished, 25 cents; Winona furnishing towels only, 
15 cents. 

The is well stocked with 
light steel non-sinkable row-boats, two and four 
oars; per hour 25 cents, half day 50 cents, one 
week, $2. 

Steamboat ride round the lake, eight miles, 15 
cents. 

Carriage drive round the lake, taking about 
two hours, $1.50. 

Interurban travel is generally at the rate of a 
cent and a half per mile. 

If visitors to Winona Lake will deliver their 
baggage checks promptly on arrival to the bag- 
gage officials, not to boys, baggage will be deliv- 
ered with satisfactory promptness. 

Parties of any size arriving at Warsaw instead 
cf Winona, should send word to Mary H. Whit- 


Bathing beach 


Winona boat-house 
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son, Winona Lake, that electric cars may be at 
the station in sufficient numbers to convey pas- 
sengers and baggage to Winona without delay. 
State time the train should reach Warsaw. 

Visitors going to the Inn, Evangel Hall, Bower, 
Willow, Alabama, Franklyne cottages, or any 
place on the island, can take the little car on the 
Lake Shore drive. Fare, 5 cents. 

Members of the Reception Committee will en- 
deavor to be at the entrance gates on the arrival 
of all trains. 

Bureau of Information is now at Swiss Ter- 
race, but after the 25th will be at the Inn. 

Every one intending to come is urged to send 
word to the Committee on Local Arrangements. 

Mary H. WHITSON. 

Winona Lake, Ind. 


ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Another large local option meeting was held 
the 6th, by Friends in the ancient stone meeting- 
house at Gwynedd, Montgomery County. It was 
in conjunction with the regular summer session 
of Abington Quarterly Meeting. Probably 400 
Friends and many others in sympathy with them 
were present. 

The monthly meetings represented were Abing- 
ton, Gwynedd, Byberry, Horsham and Richland. 
Many young persons were present. 

According to custom, the Friends assembled 
sufficiently early to hold a meeting for worship 
before taking up business. Many recognized min- 
isters were in the galleries. Among them were 
Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore; Sarah B. Flit- 
craft, of Chester; Alvin Haines, of Plymouth 
Meeting, and Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry. 
There was preaching, the speakers being Alvin 
Haines, Sarah B. Flitcraft, Lukens Webster and 
Robert Hatton, who is 93 years of age and so 
feeble that he can hardly stand. 

The local option meeting was addressed by 
Henry W. Wilbur, Secretary of Friends’ Genera! 
Conference Advancement Committee and a tem- 
perance advocate from his boyhood days. 

Other speakers were James Q. Atkinson, of 
Three Tuns, and Lukens Webster, of Philadel- 
phia. The latter urged the voting of the Prohi- 
bition ticket as the best means of accomplishing 
the overthrow of the liquor traffic. 


TENDENCY TOWARD UNITY. 


Another very significant sign of the times is 
our weariness of a continued sectarian existence. 
There remain, of course, stalwart partisans in 
all churches, but the better men of all denomina- 
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tions have ceased to glory in the things which 
separate us, and they are fixing their eyes on 
the great essentials of religion which unite us. 
Most of the Protestant churches set out with 
exclusive claims of enlightenment and excellence. 
This, however, was the result of passion or of 
logic, and it forms no part of the Christian con- 
sciousness which refuses to accept a definition 
of the true Christian Church that excludes true 
Christians. Time has cooled our passions, and 
to-day logic, not to say self-preservation, points 
us toward unity, not toward division. ...What 
is keeping us apart to-day is neither reason nor 
utility; it is only the tenacious grip of the expir- 
ing traditional motive which acts in religion pre- 
cisely as the law of heredity acts in the domain 
of nature, 7. e., it transmits existing types. 
Elwood Worcester. 


In Religion and Medicine. 


HANNAH R. JANNEY. 


In the death of our beloved friend, Hannah R. 
Janney, there has been left a great void in the 
hearts of her many friends, and Baltimore Month- 
ly Meeting has lost a valued elder, in which ca- 
pacity she wisely and judiciously served for many 
years. She was tender, gentle and lovely, and 
cheerful in disposition, and had always a pleasant, 
helpful word for every one. She won the hearts of 
old and young alike, and all loved to be near her 
and feel the inspiration and influence of her beau- 
tiful life. 

Particularly touching was this little incident. A 
short time before the close of Park Avenue 
Friends’ School, the children from the Kinder- 
garten came over with their teacher to visit this 
dear friend, and as they came, one by one, to 
speak to her, each laid a flower in her lap. This 
beautiful tribute of love on the part of the chil- 
dren was met by a responsive feeling by the aged 
one, and the few sweet words then fittingly 
spoken will leave a lasting impress for good upon 
those little ones. 

A few days before the close, a faithful daugh- 
ter, whilst leaning down to catch the whisperings 
of the dear mother, found she was giving her part- 
ing message to each one of her children. She also 
expressed her love for everybody. 

After this she was very quiet, her work fin- 
ished, only waiting the summons of the loving 
Father, “Come up higher.” With her family 
around her she quietly passed over the threshold 
here into the heavenly home, to be reunited with 
loved ones gone before. 

A beautiful life has gone from our midst. What 
a blessed privilege to have known her, to have 
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been near her in her daily life, and to have felt 
drawn by her consecrated spirit close to the Di- 
vine. 

The following extract from a letter received, 
fittingly and beautifully expresses the thought of 
many who knew her: 

“ It was a great privilege to have known one 
who, as wife and mother throughout a long life, 
so beautifully and without ostentation illustrated 
in word and deed the most exalted and admirable 
qualities of womanhood. Inexhaustible in pa- 
tience, in maternal love and sacrifice, and endowed 
with the broadest human sympathies, her life and 
the lives of all such as she, should be portrayed 
to future generations of American women for 
their guidance in the attainment of true worth.” 

“Who are the blest.” 
“They who have kept their sympathies awake 
And seattered joy for more than custom’s sake, 
Steadfast and tender in the hour of need, 
Gentle in thought, benevolent in deed; 
Whose looks have power to make dissension cease, 
Whose smiles are pleasant and whose words are peace.” 


M. S. T. 


FROM ISOLATED FRIENDS. 
II. 

[Extracts from replies to Philadelphia’s epistle to its 
isolated members.] 

A. C. N. writes from Pasadena, Cal., “The let- 
ter to isolated members touches me deeply. I hope 
that I may receive one every year. I need and en- 
joy the sense of fellowship that it brings. This I 
say, notwithstanding the fact that of late I have 
been among Friends more than has been possible 
for any length of time before. While in Santa 
Ana, I came to Pasadena two or three times to 
meeting, and was present when Joseph Swain 
was, at the first monthly meeting session. 

“In March I came to Pasadena to work for a 
while, and I shall be here until September... . .I 
shall go to Helena, Montana, in the fall, and would 
be glad to know of any Friends living there. 

“The letter to isolated members is a good and 
beautiful one. I am wondering if some effectual 
way of responding to it cannot be devised. If it 
is sent to all members at the same time, could they 
not be asked in it, to send some brief reply for in- 
sertion in a supplement to be issued by the Intelli- 
gencer at a stated time not long after. I should 
be glad to help pay for the extra cost of such a 
supplement. Something of that sort would en- 
able us to be in a slight measure contributors to 
the organized work of the Society. Perhaps the 


| plan would prove too cumbersome, however.” 
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C. P. H., who is eighty-three years old, writes 
from Edwards, Miss. “There are no Friends 
here. The Quakers are not much known of. I 
am often asked what church I am a member of, 
and I tell them, of the Quaker Church. They 
want to know what the Quakers believe in, what 
their creed is. I tell them to worship God in spirit 
and in truth, co all the good you can, be honest 
and truthful, avoid all evil, live plainly, be moder- 
ate in all things. They think that a very good 
creed. I have a large number of good friends, ex- 
cellent upright men. Quite a number of my old 
associates have passed away in the last ten years, 
and I cannot expect to survive them long. Three 
score of years and thirteen additional, is a pretty 
fair age. Still I am able to get about quite lively. 
We are having fine weather, pretty warm, 93° in 
the shade.” 

From Weeping Water, Nebraska, M. J. W. 
writes: “The Friends’ way of worship suits me 
the best, and I always expect to remain a Friend. 
1 feel grateful that the meeting still remembers 
me from time to time. And my daily life and 
business is conducted in such a manner as will not 
discredit my early religious teaching. I am al- 
ways glad to state that I am a Quaker, and find 
Quakers stand high in the estimate of all people 
in all lands.” 


FRIENDS IN JAPAN. 

While in Tokyo, we have had the pleasure of 
vis.ting the Mission supported by the American 
Orthodox Friends. We found it so interesting 
that we thought the readers of the Jntelligencer 
would also like to know something about this 
work carried on by the other branch of our So- 
ciety. 

We attended the regular meeting held in the 
meeting-house on First-day morning. This meet- 
ing was opened by singing. The hymns were writ- 
ten in Japanese, but set to familiar tunes. A prayer 
was offered by a Japanese gentleman, which 
was followed by another hymn. The sermon was 
in Japanese, and was listened to very attentively 
by the congregation, which was composed of girls 
from the school, the teachers, and quite a number 
from the neighborhood, who are regular at- 
tencers. Aiter the sermon there were two short 
prayers from the body of the house; these were 
iollowed by another hymn, and the meeting closed 
wth a short silence. 

Immediately following the meeting for worship, 
was a talk on Bible History, by Horace E. Cole- 
man, who is in charge of the Mission and school 
in the absence of Gilbert Bowles, now in America 
on furlough. The lecture was illustrated by charts 








| money enough to carry it on. 
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and interpreted to the Japanese by a bright young 
student. 
The Mission was organized in Japan in 1885, 


| and has now grown to include a school for girls 


here in Tokyo, as well as various branches for 

Mission work in other places in the Empire. 
The Tokyo school is beautifully situated on a 

hill overlooking the Bay of Tokyo, while on the 


| south the view extends over hills and mountains 
| to the much loved Mt. Fuji. 


The school has both day scholars and boarders. 


| Those from Tokyo sleep at home, while those sent 


irom various parts of Japan, live in the dormi- 


| tory. 


We were most hospitably received, and accepted 


| an invitation to visit the school and take lunch 
| with the foreign household. We found a very de- 


lightful Friendly feeling and homelike atmos- 
phere. The family at present consists of Dr. and 
Mrs. Coleman, Mrs. Lewis and her two daughters, 


| and Miss Taber, Mr. Bowles and his wife and 
| Mis. Longstreth, being absent for the year. 


The school is opened each morning with ser- 


| vices in the chapel, which consist of Bible reading, 


singing, and a talk by one of the teachers. The 


| school has a five-year high school course made to 
_ correspond to the requirements of the government 
| schools, but extra English is required as well as 


Bible study. A course in Domestic Science has 
been arranged, but so far there has not been 
The foreign teach- 
ers give the lessons in English. Japanese teach- 
ers carry on the other regular school work, as well 


' as the particular Japanese accomplishments of 


flower arrangement, tea ceremony, and painting. 
Lessons are given in both foreign and Japanese 


sewing and foreign and Japanese cooking. 


The dormitory is built after the Japanese style. 
There are two girls in each room. Mats cover 
the floors and give the room a cool, clean appear- 
ance. A small table about a foot high, at which 


| the girls study, a small bookcase, and two flat 


cushions complete the furnishing. The girls 
sleep, as do all Japanese, on heavy quilts, spread 
on the floor at night, but placed in a large closet 


_at the side of the room during the day. The dor- 


mitory accommodates about forty girls. All the 
work of the house is done by the girls and one 
servant. Each girl is a member of a work com- 
mittee of four, who take turns, a week at a time, 


carrying on seven departments of work, after 
| which come two weeks of rest. The food is 


Japanese. The kitchen in which it is prepared is 


| very interesting, with its huge rice boiler and its 


brass-bound wooden pails from which the rice is 
served at the table. Once a week the girls are al- 
lowed a treat for supper. This delicacy is de- 
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cided upon by vote, and bread is most often | 


chosen. Everything was very clean and neat. 
Besides carrying on this school, the Friends 
hold mothers’ meetings and sewing classes in 
various places, as well as Bible classes. The 
teachers have days “At Home” and the classes 
give teas to each other to aid in the social train- 
ing. There were, in 1907, twenty-one Friends’ 


Bible schools in various parts of Japan, with an | 


enrollment of twenty-nine hundred. 


Lectures are given on Temperance and Peace. | 


Literature is translated and distributed. They 


work in connection with the W. C. T. U. and with | 


the Japan Peace Society. 
The work is supported by Friends in Philadel- 
phia, New York, Indiana, Kansas, and Canada, 


tributions. It takes fifty dollars a year to edu- 
cate one girl. 


There are several other Friends, both English | 


and American, who are engaged in educational, 
philanthropic and religious work in Japan. One 
carries on a hospital in Tokyo, another has charge 
of the Japan Book and Tract Society, while others 
are connected with Japanese schools. In these 
various directions of work it would seem that the 
quiet Friendly methods, and more than all, the 
gentle Friendly spirit, must appeal to the kindly 
natures of the Japanese. 
HARRIETT Cox MCDOWELL. 
Tokyo, 7th mo. 16th, 1908. 


FRIENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


{The following, which is taken from The Friend 
(Phila.), is an account of what is virtually a new Yearly 
Meeting, the Friends concerned being “conservative” in 
their sympathies and no longer feeling clear to remain in 
fellowship with North Carolina Yearly Meeting which is affil- 
iated with the Five Years’ Meeting and with London Yearly 
Meeting. ] 


The General Meeting, as appointed by Eastern | 


Quarterly Meeting, N. C., some notice of which 
has appeared in The Friend, was held at New 
Hope, Randolph County, N. C., on the twenty-fifth 
and twenty-seventh of Seventh month, 1908. 
Thirteen of the committee, set apart to attend 
and have the care of this meeting, were present. 
Thomas Davidson, of Fritchley, England; Job 
S. Gidley, of Massachusetts ; Thomas C. Hogue and 
Thomas W. Fisher, of Pennsylvania; Ida R. Cham- 
ness and daughter Jennie, of Iowa, accompanied 


by Mary W. Stokes, of New Jersey, were also in | 


very acceptable attendance. 

The meeting was soon gathered into deep and 
reverent stillness. The spirit of supplication 
spread over it, and vocal prayer was made that the 
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Divine will might be clearly manifested to us, 
individually and collectively, and that a willing 
obedience might be experienced on the part of 
each one present. 

The necessity of a right preparation for Divine 
worship was dwelt upon; allusion beirg made to 
the first meeting held under the gospel dispensa- 
tion, when the infant church went into an upper 
room and continued with one accord in prayer 
and supplication. This being regarded as the one 
pattern or likeness which all Christendom should 
seek to follow. 

The necessity of a fresh anointing for every ser- 
vice was taught. The true minister of the Gospel, 
which Gospel is not in word but in power, must 


| speak only as the Spirit giveth utterance. 
and other interested people, who send annual con- | 


All were exhorted to look for and take heed unto 
the gentle impressions of the Divine hand. As we 
are faithful thus to follow on to know the Lord, 
our spiritual vision will become clearer and 
clearer, more and more of the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven will be revealed to us. Sev- 


eral incidents as proof of this were mentioned, 


among which was the vision of Joseph Hoag. He 
was prepared for this wonderful revelation by 
years of faithfulness to the light of Him who said: 


| “He that followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, 


but shall have the light of life.” 

We were encouraged to read the writings of 
early Friends, and thus learn for ourselves what 
kind of Christian characters an adherence to the 
doctrines and practices for which Friends stand 
produced in the past. 

Simplicity of life was also encouraged. The 
plain Scripture terms being clearer and more 
perspicuous than any which have been, or we be- 
lieve can be substituted for them. When professing 
Christians undertake to follow the changing fash- 
ions of the world they soon find their minds un- 
duly absorbed thereby, and if they continue in that 
way, they have neither the time nor the inclination 
to commune with Him who still says to his dis- 
ciples: “Ye are not of the world even as I am not 


| of the world.” 


An excellent letter of sympathy and encourage- 
ment from a dear Friend in Ohio, addressed to 
this meeting, was read at this sitting, we believe 
to our profit. 

On First-day two large and interesting meet- 
ings were held, one at eleven a. m., and one at half- 
past seven p. m. Notwithstanding the warm 
weather, some had driven from twenty to twenty- 
five miles to be present. The house was filled and 
many could not get inside, but all were very quiet 
and attentive—all near enough to hear. A precious 
covering soon spread over the large assembly. 
It was felt and expressed that there were many 
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present who were hungering and thirsting after | 
the bread and water of life, and we felt that those | 


who ministered were clothed with power from on | ated with London and the large western meet- 
The miracle of the feeding of the five thou- ing]. met on the 24th of June, in Providence 


high. 
sand was alluded to—how the hungry multitude 


obediently sat down on the grass, and the Master | 


took the five loaves and two fishes—which in hu- 
nan reasoning was so insufficient—blessed and 
broke and handed it to his disciples, and they to 
the multitude. All were filled and they took up of 
the broken fragments twelve baskets full—much 
more than they had at the beginning. All were 
entreated to use the talents lent to us, as they 
would be increased only by use. “To him that 
hath shall be given, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that he hath.” 

On Second-day after quite a long season of 


silent preparation, the exhortation was handed | 


forth to the elders among us to “Feed the flock of 
God which is among you, taking the oversight 
thereof; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; 
not as being lords over God’s heritage, but as be- 
ing examples to the flock.” 

The freeness of the Gospel as taught by our 


Saviour was alluded to as “the free gift has come | 


upon all men to justification of life’—as “where 
sin abounds grace doth much more abound,’—as 
all offers and experiences of Divine regard, in- 
cluding the call to and qualification for the minis- 
try, are free—can in no wise be purchased with 
money, so in the same freeness in which they are 
received they must be given forth. 

When Elisha had delivered the message of God 
to Naaman, he took no pay; but when Gehazi ran 


after material things he became a leper; and to | 


that covetous seed, we are taught, the leprosy 
shall cleave forever. 

The testimony of Friends against the use of mu- 
sic in their meetings for worship was revived. 
A descendant of Cain was the father of all such 
as handle the harp and organ; and a woe was pro- 
nounced upon those in Israel “that chant to the 
viol, and invent to themselves instruments of mu- 
sic.” Then, does it not behoove all who seek to 


worship God who is spirit and who must be wor- | 


shipped in spirit, to lay aside whatever tends to 
draw the mind to outward things 

The committee entrusted with the care of the 
meeting having prepared and presented to the 
meeting a paper embracing some of the exercises 
of the several sittings, it was read and approved. 
And with thankful hearts we separated, feeling 


that it had indeed been good for us to be thus , 
| as he can, to give him credit for at least trying, 


————— | amid many perplexities of his own, to do his best. 
The mechanic who wishes te do his work well 


brought together. Ji3e 


must first sharpen his tools.—Confucius. 
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FRIENDS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
New England Yearly Meeting [the one affili- 


Rhode Island. The meetings were held at the 
Moses Brown School, a lovely centre, dear from 


| historic associations to New England Friends. 


The Yearly Meeting is not increasing in num- 
Although new members join, there is a 
drift westward in America that seriously affects 
the Atlantic seaboard, though it enriches the 
Yearly Meetings of the Central and Western 
States. New England Friends are liberally sup- 
porting their mission work in Ramallah, to the 
north of Jerusalem.—The Friend (London). 


SOMETHING BETTER THAN MONEY. 
[A letter in the New York Herald.] 

I sat where they sat.—Ezekiel, iii., 15. 

You do not want your life to be acipher. You 
want to help some one, and you do not know how. 
You have very little money to give, perhaps none 
at all; very little influence; very little of any- 
thing. 

But you have more than you think. You have 
the possibility of the most valuable equipment 
that any man ever had. Here was Ezekiel. He 
was a youth just starting in the noblest of all 
callings, that of a preacher. Yet God held him 
back until he had cultivated what you may culti- 
vate. He made all intellectual preparation. He 
had absorbed the message that he was to deliver 
to those poor captives down there by the waters 
of Babylon. In his Oriental manner of express- 
ing it, he had “‘eaten” the roll on which that mes- 
sage was written. Still God held him back. 
There was one more thing which was absolutely 
necessary. He had to put himself in their place. 
Then, but not till then, he was prepared for his 
work. 

What is the greatest underlying need in the 
commercial world to-day? It is not simply more 
wages. Men are having larger wages than they 
have ever had in the history of mankind. It is 
more sympathy. It is a greater willingness on 
the part of those in position and power to enter 
into real appreciation of the trials and anxieties 
of those whom they control. It is a greater will- 
ingness on the part of the employee to realize that 
his employer has his cares as well as he; that he 
has his sleepless nights too, and thus, just as often 


Why is it that one preacher will reach a multi- 
tude and another will not? That is a question 
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which it is seldom easy to answer, because there 
is no “secret” of success, unless we use the nebu- 
lous term “personality,” and that does not an- 
swer. For who can tell us what personality is? 
The “secrets” are multiplex, and many of them 
escape analysis. But among them all, in the suc- 
cessful preacher we shall always find this:— 
When he looks out over his congregation on Sun- 
day morning “he has compassion on the multi- 
tude,” as Jesus had; he puts himself in their place. 
No man with a heart in him can be formal or cold 
or unimpressive when he can say to himself at 
such a time, and feel it, “Here is a company of 
struggling men and women, each one the centre of 
a history; each one in some undefinable way long- 
ing to be better than he is; each one stifling his 
own sob and fighting his own battle. And each 
one of these trouble-tossed men and women is 
silently pleading for some word of courage and 
hope.” That is the “secret,” if there is any secret. 
He sits where they sit. 

And this same “secret” of influence runs all 
through life. Whether our pulpit is in the church 
or the workshop, the school house or the home, 
we can never really help others until, by the 
power of just such sympathy as the Master Him- 
self felt, we have put ourselves in their place. 
Thus, one teacher in the school is more successful 
than another. They may have the same equip- 
ment, and often have. But the first has learned 
to become in spirit a little child, to sit where the 
scholars sit. 

You want to help somebody. Then learn to sit 
where he sits. The last thing that the good 
Samaritan gave was his money. 

GEORGE THOMAS DOWLING. 

Rector St. James’ Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. 


INVITATION. 


To one in bondage to a tyrant creed 
That stifles thought and shrivels up the heart, 
Makes hard the word and bitter fruit the deed, 
And holds the life a holy thing apart 
From common tasks, counts earth’s affection past, 
And wastes the life in vigil and in fast,— 
To her kind greeting in the Father’s name: 
Love, yesterday and evermore the same. 


Through such estrangement does thy God ordain 
To save thy soul? Then leave thy God for mine 

Who doles not out his righteousness for pain 
Nor need be soothed by suffering of thine. 

Oh, come away far from thy bruising toil 

And let me serve thee with love’s healing oil— 
The simple remedy of simple hearts— 
And live again the life that joy imparts. 


FANNIE B. DAMON. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Mount HOL.y, N. J.—The regular meeting of 
the Young Friends’ Association was held at the 
home of D. Budd Coles, near Lumberton, on Fifth- 
day evening, the 13th inst. The program con- 
sisted of selections from Jas. Whitcomb Riley, 
Henry W. Longfellow, Wm. C. Bryant, Mark 
Twain, and others. Some of the poems of our 
local friend and acquaintance, Robt. S. Gaskill, 
were read and thoroughly enjoyed; it is to be 
hoped that he will continue the work. After the 
other regular exercises, the meeting adjourned to 
meet at the home of Albert and Eliz. Hansell, near 
Rancocas, on Fifth-day, Ninth-month 10th. 


BOOKS AND READING. 

Charles W. Wendte, editor of the Sunday- 
school song books, ‘““‘The Sunnyside,” “The Carol,” 
and “Jubilate Deo,” purposes to publish in early 
October next a new Song and Service Book for 
liberal schools, in whose compilation he has 
been engaged for some years past. While retain- 
ing many of the best features of the previous col- 
lections, about one-third of the book will consist 
of poems and tunes new to the Sunday-schools. 
Care will be taken to include only verse and music 
of literary and artistic merit, but the selections 
will be tuneful and simple in harmony, and cover 
a wide range of religious and ethical topics. The 
editor aims to make this the best book he has yet 
produced. He especially requests that contribu- 
tions, both of music and poetry, for the work be 
sent him for consideration at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. He will be thankful, also, for any 
suggestions, hints, and counsels, both as to what 
ought to go into the book and what oucht not, 
in order to make it in largest degree useful to our 
liberal schools and homes. To assure a larger 
use, the work in question will not bear a denomi- 
national imprint. The title, publisher, price, etc., 
will be announced hereafter. 


BIRTHS. 

CONCKLIN. — At Pomona, Rockland County, N’ Y., 
on Eichth month 12th, 1908, to Ervin R. and Leah M. 
Concklin, a daughter, whose name is Margaret Elizabeth 
Concklin. 


DEATHS. 

BLACKFAN.—In Halstead, Kansas, Seventh month 
25th, 1908, Minnie Blackfan, wife of the late Dr. B. Rush 
Blackfan, aged 72 years; a daughter of James and Abigail 
Trego, formerly of Bucks County, Pa. 


BROWN.—At her home, near Peter’s Creek, Lancaster 
Co., Pa., early in the morning of Sixth month 23rd, 1908, 
Mary Smedley, wife of Frederick S. Brown, in her 37th 
year. 

The funeral was held the following Fifth-day at Penn 
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Hill Meeting House. The body of an infant daughter was 
interred with that of its mother in the adjoining burying 
ground. 


HADLEY.—In Chicago, Seventh month 30th, 1908, 
Henrietta S. Hadley, a member of Friends’ Central Meet- 
ing. 

She was born in Richmond, Ind., Eighth month 2nd, 
1844, daughter of Henry T. and Phebe Thomas Smith 
(both deceased). Her early life was spent in Springboro, 
Ohio. She removed with her family to Chicago in 1871. 
As her funeral was rather unusual a brief notice of it 
may be of interest. It was a “Friend’s funeral” by re- 
quest. 
then passing away so quietly that her brother, who sat 


by her side, saw no change and was not aware for a few | 


moments that she had stopped breathing, and was “set 
free” from all her pain. Friends met at the house on 


First-day afternoon, and after all were quietly assembled | 


her family came down stairs and sat by the casket. After 
a silence, an invitation was given to any who felt a wish 
to give expression to their feeling that they should feel 
free to do so. Three or four Friends gave loving tributes 
to her character and spoke of their long friendship and 


pleasure in her society and her faithfulness in service. | 


That 
“Holy living means 
No duty left undone.” 
One friend stood looking down upon her peaceful face 
and recited this beautiful little poem: 
“Passing into the shadow 
Of Eternal Day; 
Why do we call it dying? 
This sweetly passing away.” 
After the silence the family retired, and those present 
passed quietly out. 


The announcement had been made that the body would | 
not be taken to the cemetery until next day, so there | 
were no carriages, no long drives to the cemetery, no tax | 


upon the family already worn and overtaxed, no public 
farewells, no trying scene at the grave, where one’s heart 
so rebels against putting the dear one into the “cold, 
damp earth.” The family kept her body with them for a 
little space alone. Then next morning her son and brother 
took her to Graceland, where she was cremated. 

This seems to be the “end of earth,” no grave to watch 


and care for, and afterward, perhaps, in a generation or | 


two to be neglected; possibly in time to re-inter the 


body, or what is left of it, to be removed to some un- | 
known place, since the ground is wanted for a park or | 


something else, and there are no longer friends living to 
care for it. 

Cremation leaves only pure ashes, and no gradual de- 
cay so painful to contemplate. In this way the ground 
is left for the living, clean and wholesome. 


B.A; P. 


SHOTWELL.—At his in Asbury Park, New 


home 


Jersey, Eighth month 4th, 1908, John H. Shotwell, aged | 


80 years. 


This Friend was born, and lived the larger part of his | 
life in Rahway, New Jersey, and was successfully engaged | 
in the clock, watch and jewelry business for several years. | 
When nearly fifty, he took the regular course in the New 


York Homeopathic Medical College, being in the same 


class with Dr. Charles H. McDowell, of New York. He 
In the | 


practiced his profession for a number of years. 
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She had been a great sufferer for many months, | 





Would not this | 
disposition of the body be right and best for the future. | 





no-license seaside resort, and lived there or at Belmar 
the later years of his life. Friend Shotwell was a mem- 
ber and recorded minister of Shrewsbury Monthly Meet- 
ing and of Squan Preparative Meeting. His labors in be- 
half of the meeting and First-day school were concerned 
and valuable. In fact all of the philanthropies and ac- 
tivities of the Society had his active sympathy and co-oper- 
ation. A man of positive convictions, with it all he had a 
most kindly spirit, those who knew him best feeling that it 
could be said of him in the words of Whittier: 
“For there was nothing base or small 
Or craven in his soul’s broad plan; 
Forgiving all things personal, 

He hated only wrong to man.” 

The funeral was held the afternoon of the 7th. 
Amid a down-pour of rain, with the artillery of heaven 
pealing a salute, the last words were said, and the body 
later laid away in the cemetery on the bluff, overlooking 
ocean and landscape which he loved so well. 


SWAIN.—Near Pendleton, Ind., Eighth month 17th, 1908, 
Mary A. Swain, mother of President Joseph Swain of Swarth- 
more College, in her 91st year; a highly esteemed member of 
Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Harriett Cox McDowell, who is traveling with her 
husband, Dr. Charles McDowell, writes from Tokyo, Sev- 
enth month 16th: “We have had a most delightful stay 
in Japan. We have found the people kindly and hospitable. 
In a month we start for home, arriving, we hope, about 
October 1st.” 


Edith W. Cleaver, son and daughters have moved from 
Jackson Street, York, Pa., to a home of their own in East 
York, close to the Wrightsville trolley. Here they will 
gladly entertain Friends who visit York Meeting. 


In a recent letter from Rufus M. Jones, he tells of at- 
tending the Leighton Park School (England) anniversary 
of old and new scholars, where he gave three addresses. 
He also spoke of delivering an address at Oxfordshire 
Quarterly Meeting. After attending the Kendal Summer 
School, which closed the 10th inst., he expected to start 
for Switzerland.—American Friend. 


At the late biennial election of tribal officers by the 
Osage Indians, Fred. Lookout, a Friend, was elected sec- 
ond chief. He takes an earnest interest in the proposed 
missionary work by the Associated Friends with the full 
bloods, he being one of that class—American Friend. 


A Local Option Meeting will be held in Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, Mt. Holly, N. J., Eighth month 25th, at 3 
p. m., the afternoon of Burlington Quarterly Meeting. 


President Swain of Swarthmore has beeu suddenly called 
away by the death of his aged mother, Mary A. Swain, whose 
home was near Pendleton, Indiana. 


Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting will be held at Genoa, 
Nebraska, Ninth month 7th (instead of in Tenth month). 
Jesse H. Holmes expects to be in attendance. The com- 
pany of other Eastern Friends would be very acceptable. 
The Ministers and Elders meet the Seventh-day before at 
2 p.m. The First-day School Association will be held on 


early days of Asbury Park he became interested in that | First-day at 2 p. m, 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 
8TH MONTH 22ND (7TH-DAY). 


—Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting at 


Sparta, Canada, at 1l a.m. Ministers 
and Elders day before at 3 p. m. 


8TH MO. 23RD (IST-DAY). 
—Meeting of Friends at White Plains, 


N. Y., at home of E. B. andG. A. Cap- | 


ron, 42 Fisher Ave., at 1l a. m. 
8TH MONTH 24TH (2ND-DAY.) 
—Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Pendle- 
ton, Ind. All who have a prospect of 





attending are requested to forward | 


their names to Florence Garretson, 


Pendleton, Ind. One Friend from each | 


meeting might ascertain the probable 
number and names, and forward same. 


—Warrington Quarterly Meeting at 
Menallen, Pa., at 10 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders the Seventh-day before at 
3 p. m. 


8TH MONTH 25TH (3RD-DAY). 

—Burlington Quarterly Meeting at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., at 10.30 a. m.; held 
(on account of the Friends’ General 
Conference at Winona Lake) one week 
earlier than the usual time; Ministers 
and Elders day before at 10.30 a. m. 


—A Local Option Meeting, in Friends 


Meeting House, Mt. Holly, N. J., at3 | 


p. m., addressed by Henry W. Wilbur. 

—Steam cars will leave Market Street 
Wharf for Mt. Holly at 9.08 and 9.20 a. 
m. Excursion fare, 59 cents. Trolley 
cars leave Camden Ferry at 9 o’clock 
(Club car, running time 70 minutes) reg- 
ular cars at 8.38 and 9.08 direct to meet- 
ing house; fare each way 20 cents. 


8TH MONTH 27TH (5TH-DAY). 

Bucks Quarterly Meeting at Fallsing- 
ton, Pa. at 10 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders day before at 11 a. m. 


8TH MONTH 28TH (6TH-DAY). 

—Friends’ General Conference, at 
Winona Lake, Ind. First session at 2.30 
p. m. 


— Nottingham Quarterly Meeting at 
East Nottingham, Pa. at10 a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders day before at 2 p. m. 


9T1I MONTH 5TH (7TH-DAY). 

—The Second annual reunion of 
Friends, Friendly people, and others, at 
the meeting-house at Roaring Creek, 
Columbia Co., Pa. A Friends’ meeting 
will be held on the occasion, which will 
be followed by appropriate exercises. 
Friends from a distance, desirous of 
attending, will endeavor to reach Cata- 
wissa, Pa., by 3 p. m. on the 4th, and 
take the stage for Slabtown, where 
they will be met by W. Grant Beaver. 


9TH. MO. T7TH (2ND-DAY). 
—Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Mt. Plea- 
sant, Ohio at 10a.m. Ministers and El- 
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WORLD-FaMUUS 
J. JAMES TISSOT COLLECTION 
BIBLE PAINTINGS 
OLD TESTAMENT SERIES 


By arrangement with the American 
Tissot Society, New York, we offer 
to our readers 1,000 sets of the famous 
Tissot Bible Pictures at the low price 
of $1.00 per set. 


The pictures are printed in the colors 


of the original paintings, size 5 x 6, put up ina neat portfolio, 120 different pic- 
tures in each set. The first set illustrates the Old Testament, the second set, the 


New Testament. 


The originals of these pictures have been exhibited throughout the country 


for several years and more than a million people have paid 50 cents each to see 


them. In them the great and impressive scenes in the Bible story are depicted, 


true in color, costume, landscape, and all details, to the life, the country-.and the 


time. 


These pictures have received the endorsement of leading ministers and Sunday- 
School teachers throughout the United States. When one is reading or teaching 
the Bible, such a graphic interpretation of its stories is helpful, interesting and 


delightful. 


Send order with money direct to Friends’ Intelligencer, N. W. Cor. Fifteeenth 


will be sent promptly. 


| and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., stating which series is desired, and the pictures 


Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory. 


ders the Seventh-day before at 2p. m. 


(Held a week later than usual because | 


of Conference). Eastern Friends who 
have a prospect of attending should no- 
tify Anna B. Walker, Emerson, Ohio. 

—Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, 
near Genoa, Nebraska, at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders the Seventh-day 
before at 2 p.m. First-day School As- 
sociation on First-day at 2 p.m. Jesse 
H. Holmes expects to be in attendance. 

9TH MONTH 12TH (7TH-DAY). 

—One-hundredth anniversary Byberry 
Meeting House. Those expecting to 
attend are asked to send word, not later 
than 9th month Ist, to Sarah W. Knight, 
Byberry, Pa., Secretary of Committee 
on Arrangements. 


An attractive feature of McClure’s 
for Eighth month, is the reproduc- 
tion in colors of several paintings of 
the Arctic region, by the Russian art- 
ist, Alexander Borisoff. 





FRIENDS GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE 
| REDUCED RATES TO WINONA 
LAKE VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 
For the Friends’ General Conference to 
be held at Winona Lake, Ind., August 
28 to September 3, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will sell excursion tickets to 
Winona Lake on August 25, 26 and 27, 
good to return until September 7, inclu- 
sive, at the following rates; New York 
$26.20; Philadelphia $24.30; Baltimore 
$23.55; Washington $23.55. Tickets 
willalso be sold at proportionate rates 
from other points. See ticket agents. 


“Good night, you precious lamb!” 
said the mother, with the liberty one 
sometimes takes, even with one’s son, 
at bedtime. 

“Mother,” said the small boy be- 
| seechingly, “if you must call me 
| something, wouldn’t you just as soon 
| call me a billy-goat?” 

—Youth’s Companion. 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 
GEORGE FOSTER WHITE, LANSDO PA. 


‘ Josern T. BUNTING, Second Vice-President. 
President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 
t. Aims at perfect service and 


MoRGAN BunTING, Secretary 
Lewis LAWRENCE Smita, Solicitor 
ect security. Wills 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or 
where this Company is named as Executor. Either the 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


_AT THE SEASHORE _ 


Second House 


The Pennhurst a 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 


to street level Write for booklet. WM. R. H 


HOOD. 
‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CenTRAL AVE., OcEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS : and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. 


The MARLBOROUGH 


One block from ocean 
water baths ; 


17 Sea View Avenue 


within short distance of the Auditor- 


fum ; electric lights and bells in rooms; home-like | 


and comfortab le; kept by Friends. 
for June and September. 
Samuel B. Lippincott. 


“s i 9 Wesley Ave. ont Sixth St. - 
The Driftwood, OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Pleasantly located. Home comforts. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS 


Special rates 
For particulars address: 





“ELBONAR.” Homelike, near boardwalk, pier 
and all beach attractions. 


ELIZABETH P. BONNER 
510 7th St., Ocean City, N. J. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Evclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


When it was announced that a 
State Ball would be given at Auck- 
land, New Zealand, in honor of the 
officers of the United States fleet, says 
the National Advocate, it was stated 
that in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of Rear-Admiral Sperry, no alco- 
holic liquors would be served at the 
official entertainments. 


Seventeen Cents per year for 
One Thousand Dollars of Life 
Insurance for Fifteen Years! 
This is the record of policy No. 
43,964, maturing July 5th, 1901 
Particulars free on request. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St.3 fo 


OCEAN GROVE, W. J. | 


; near hot and cold sea- | 


| Peace,” 





in National Bank or the G 


and kept free of charge 


prepared 
National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 
2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. 


Corporations. 


Financial Agent for Individuals or 


Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 


tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 


Entire charge of Real Estate. 





Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


INEXPERIENCED PERSONS 


often and suddenly come into possession of estates; they find themselves in need of a financial manager: 
his is one of the functions of this institution. 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


J. Everton Ramsey 


Wm. H. Gibbons 
President 


Vice-President 


FRIENDLY LITERATURE FREE. 


The General Conference Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Prin- 
ples has on hand a quantity of litera- 
ture, in pamphlet form, comprising 
the following: 

“The Friend and His Message,” by 
John William Graham. 

“The Teacher as a Missionary of 
by Prof. Andrew Stevenson, 
of Ontario. 

“Naval and Military Expansion,” 
by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes. 

“The Advantages of Becoming and 
Being a Friend,” by John J. Cornell. 


A few copies of “The Song of the | 


Twentieth Century,” 
Lloyd. 

“Opportunities of Young Friends 
of the Present Day,” by Bertha L. 
Broomell. 

“Fellowship in Religion,” by Henry 
W. Wilbur. 

“Higher Education and Peace,” by 
David Ferris. 


by Elizabeth 


The Oldest Trust Company in Chester County. Capital $250,000.00 


Wm. P. Sharpless 
Trust Officer 


L. K. Stubbs 
Vice-Pres. and Treas, 


| 
“Present-Day Religion,” 
| addresses, one on 
| tury Religion,’’ by Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, superintendent of the Phila- 
| delphia Public Schools, and one on 
|“Quakerism of To-day,” by Henry W. 
| Wilbur. 

| “Tri-State Liquor Conditions,” be- 
|ing a statement of conditions and 
needs in the states of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware. 


These will be sent while they last, 
in quantities to suit, without charge, 
persons ordering them simply paying 
the cost of transportation. Generally 
| speaking, if many are ordered, the 
express charges will be less than mail. 
\If ordered by mail, the postage will 
amount to about one cent for every 
three copies. By express, if the dis- 
tance is not too far, quite a package 
can be sent for half a dollar. 

Address all orders to Henry W. 
Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


being two 
“Twentieth Cen- 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Assets of the Company, . 


. . 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the Stockholders, 
Surplus belonging to Insurance ee 


$ 5.037.440. 7 
. e e . 7,505,533 56 
e Sa 2. '420.478.34 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives — on Deposit, “hels as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


OFFICERS. 


President 

sensetetetamatitinieiieiics Vice-President 
—Viee-Bren. ad Maz. Ins. Dept. 

. seeeeeeesT rust Officer 


. Wistar Brown, 
Joseph Ashbrook,. 
J. Roberts Foulke, - 
David G. Alsop, -- 

J. Barton Townsenc 
Samuel H. Trot 

C. Walter Borton, .- 

J. Thomas Moore, 


-Assistant Trust Officer 
— 


retary John Thompson Emlen. 
Superintendent of i 


DIRECTORS. 


Samuel R. Shipley, Robert M. Janney, 
T. Wistar Brown, Marriott C. Morris, 
Richard Wood, Frank H. Taylor, 
Charles Hartshorne, J. B. Townsend, Jr., 
Asa 8S. Wing, John B. Morgan, 
James V. Watson, F. H. Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, Joseph Ashbrook, 


Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $3 and Upwards 





